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nation for injuries caused by accidents amongst the
machinery, where he was not himself by negligence
or otherwise responsible for the harm he had suffered ;
it has asserted over and over again its right to
interfere between employer and workman, where the
workman- is placed at an evident disadvantage by
conditions over which he has personally no control;
it will no doubt intervene, sooner or later, on behalf
of the children who work in the fields, as it has
interfered on behalf of the children \vho work in the
factories ; indeed, it may be taken for granted that
Parliament will go on for a long time to come
extending the application of the principle adopted in
1833 with regard to the hours and conditions of
labour. It has been well observed that the course of
legislation with regard to the labour of working men
and working women has already passed through
three distinct stages. The first stage was that during
which no person not directly concerned troubled
himself about the conditions of labour at all. The
employer, it was commonly assumed, knew better
than anybody else how to deal with those who
worked for him, and even his own selfish interests, it
was complacently argued, would have prevented any
employer from overtaxing his workers too much;
the man who harassed his work-people beyond their
strength would never, it was contended, be able to. get
work enough out of them, and so, for their own
sakes at least, the masters would deal tenderly with
the man or the woman or the child. No doubt all
this was true of many intelligent employers ; and no
doubt it was true also that a large proportion of the